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A LIKING. 


Tue babbling tongue of busy fame, 
In this most idle city, 

First told me, lady, of thy name, 
As lovely, young, and witty ; 

] saw thee first mid fashion’s glare, 
The centre of the ring, 

At Lady Bath’s, in Grosvenor-square, 
One moonlight night last spring. 


And very sad, and very long, 
I watch’d you all that might, 

And deemed your taste was very wrong, 
Your arm was very white. 

I thought that I would never bow 
To one whom foplings caught, 

Then look'd upon your sunny brow, 
And know not what I thought ! 


And thus I lost my favourite tune, 
My favourite partner, too ; 

Went out to gaze upon the moon, 
Came back—to gaze at you! 

And when my partner came again, 
I answered yes, for no— 

And she was dancing “ lady's chain,” 
While I was “ dos a dos.” 


And so, being rather apt to muse, 
When none but I would think, 

I went to bed in dancing shoes, 
And never slept a wink. 

I wondered how the sun was red, 
And why the sea was green ; 

And thought of all that folks had said, 
And all that I had seen ! 


I thought your waltzing so supreme, 
I saw you learned in France ; 

Your smile so like a pleasant dream, 
Your eye so like a lance ; 

Your voice so like the song one hears, 
When childhood boundeth by ; 

A sound we sometimes greet with tears, 
We scarce know how or why ! 


They said your eye was very large, 
Your foot was very small ; 
But, that your bosom was a targe 
’Gainst Cupid—darts and all ! 
They told me you had never felt 
As maidens sometimes feel— 
They told me when your lovers knelt 
You laughed to see them kneel! 


They praised your locks, and said their hue 
Was theme for many a sonnet ; 

Adored your littie satin shoe, 
Swore by your velvet bonnet. 

When you had made so many bleed, 
And all had vainly sought you, 

I thought you must be fair indeed— 
You're fairer than I thought you. 


And though no spur be on my heel, 
No mustache on my lip— 

And though my hat be not of steel, 
My coat—a gold-lace chip ; 

Yet, let me but thy servant be, 
The gay may round thee throng, 

I'll ask but one poor smile for me, 
For freedom, heart and song ! 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE FRENCH. 





FEMALE DUELLISTS. 





BY JOSEPH PRICE. 





Ir is quite unnecessary to revert to the old heroick times and the 
era of the Amazons, to adduce instances of the pugnacious disposi- 
tions of women. In the days of old, they have been frequently seen 
standing in the foremost ranks in the field of glory, or posting them- 
selves in the imminent, perilous breach, in defence of their native 
cities; and examples are not wanting in more recent periods. 

In ancient Rome it was no uncommon thing for the ladies to ap- 
pear in the Circus, and there act the part of the gladiators. A con- 
test of this character, is related by the historian, Dion Cassius ; and 
Atheneus speaks of a noble Roman who inscribed in his will an 
express direction that, when he was buricd, some beautiful female 
slaves, bought expressly for the purpose, should be armed and fight 
together until they expired. In modern times, there is no occa- 
sion to refer to the fictions of poetry for similar acts. Wathout speak- 
ing of the Clonudas, Armidas, and Djaidas of romantick fable, agreat 
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| spective Amazonian worthies! The city of Lille can boast its | 
i Jeanne Maillotte ; the old town of Beauvais can never forget its 
|, Jeanne Hachette ; the city of Orleans, or rather the entire realm of | 
| France, distinguishes Joan of Arc among its noblest warriours, and 
| Bretagne may well be proud of its countess of Montfort. In the i 
| middle ages, the fair sex was always excluded from the judicial lists, || 
|| which was some advance upon the Roman civilization, and in ac- | 
cordance with the spirit of chivalry. Woman, says Beaumanoir, ] 
| the Norman jurist, cannot be permitted to fight. If the justice of | 
her cause had to be decided by single combat, she was compelled | 
|| to produce a champion to answer in her name, and it was only in | 
|| this way that her gage of battle could be received. 
! At a later period the duel began to be affected by the petticoat. 
“ They talk in Paris,” says Guy-Patin, “ of two court ladies who | 
fought a duel with pistols. 





When it was mentioned to the king, he | 
|, laughed, and observed, that he did not see how it could be prevent- 
| ed, as the law only referred to gentlemen.” Madame de Villedieu 

| speaks of a duel with swords, between Henriette-Sylvie de Moliére 
and anothei lady, who were both attired in male dresses. In Madame 
Dunoyer's letters, may be found the details of a rencontre of the 
same kind, between a lady of Beaucaire and the daughter of a noble 
family there, who fought with swords in a garden, and would have 
| killed one another, if they had not been parted. ‘This was a regu-_ 
lar duel, carried on according to the forms and ceremonies in such | 
cases made and provided, and one lady challenged the other. De | 
La Colombiére mentions this affair, and goes on thus: “the same 
thing occurred again in Paris, between two beautiful courtesans whu 
fought with small-swords on the Boulevard St. Antoine ; they each | 
|| received several wounds in the face and neck, where their mutual 
;envy and jealousy principally incited them to aim their thrusts 
One of these creatures reised her handkerchief, and showed me a 

, wound she had received on the right side of her neck.” In his Es- 
|| says on Paris, St. Foix alludes to a young woman named Durieux, 
who, in a crowded street, attacked Antinotti her suiter, and had a 
regular combat with him. 

The most renowned, however, of these duellists in petticvate wee 
Mademoiselle Maupin, the actress, whose exploits of this kind are 
truly marvellous. She was born in Paris, in 1673, and her paternal 
name was Daubigny. She was married when very young, and hav- 
ing procured her husband an employment under government which 
required his presence in the provinces, she entered into the opera 
| company in 1698. Being passionately fond of fencing, she formed 

a connexion with Serane, the famous fencing-master, and soon ac- 
quired a strength and skill in the use of her weapons, that was 
unsurpassed even by the Chevalier* d’Eon, or by whatever name 
She was one day in- 
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that anomalous personage should be styled 
sulted by the actor Dumeny, one of ber intimates, and made an ap- 
pointment with him, on the Place des Victores ; but, as she could 
not persuade him to draw his sword against a woman, she kicked 
him, and deprived him of his watch and snuff-box as trophies of her 
Another of her acquaintance having given her offence, 
On one occasion 


prowess 
she forced him to beg her pardon on both knees. 
' she went to a masked ball in male attire, and thought proper to 
make impertinent observations, accompanied by gestures, on a lady 
there present. Three gentlemen who had escorted the lady, did 
| their best to make her desist, but ineffectually, as she turned upon 
them, challenged them severally, forced them to go out with her, 
and killed them all three. Having settled this matter, she returned 
to the ball with all the composure and unconcern possible. ** She 
obtained her pardon from the king,” says her biographer ; and it 
was in favour of a woman of disorderly life that Louis the Great 
deviated from his just and exemplary severity against duellists 
| Mademoiselle Maupin withdrew to Brussels, where she became ac- 
quainted with the elector of Bavaria. A short time afterward she 
returned to the opera, and died in 1707. 

During the whole course of the eighteenth century, when the 
fair occupied the most influential position both in courts and in so- 
ciety, and when gallantry and devotion to the ladies was the first duty 
of every gentleman, quarrels, rivalries, and disputes among the gen- 
tler sex were of constant occurrence. ‘They urged their suiters 
and male friends to challenge those of their rivals, and the slightest 
hesitation on their parts was followed by irrevocable and immediate 
disgrace. ‘Then came the farce of tears and faintings at the news ' 
or the sight of bloodshed, and the mischief they had themselves 
excited by their jealous or vindictive passions. It would be ridicu- 
|| lous to cite instances, as you cannot open a volume of the memoures 
i of that period, without meeting with the details of a duel in every 
|, Page. © i. 5 
9 Everybody knows the story of Monsieur or Mad'ile d’Eon, who was some | 
| time attached to the French embassy at the court of St. James, fought sever- 

al dueis, travelled over the greater part of the world, and was afterward dis- 
| covered to be a female. See the Magazines of the first decade of the reign 
of George the third for particulars thereof. 








‘number of cities rejoice in the traditions of the exploits of their re- || 


i 


i could not be 


scahtisies ansenaedaianiamamenadmiaeme ° : 

Among the affairs in which ladies have filled the principal parts, 
I will only allade to one, quoted by Soulavie, the editor of the Me- 
moirs of the Duke de Richelieu. ‘This was the famous duel with 
pistols, between the Marchioness de Nesle, and the Countess de 
Polignac. I pass over the details, which can be found in the work 
Just mentioned by those to whom it is not sufficient to know that 
the contemptible cause of this disgraceful exposure was nothing 
else than a mutual jealousy, the object of which was that outrage- 
ous coxcomb, the Duke de Richelieu. 

In our own time the periodical press has not unfrequently com- 
memorated some female duels, the reality of most of which may 
with reason bedoubted. There are two or three, however, which are 
thoroughly authenticated. In 1827, Madame Bourgoing, of St Ram- 
bert, accepted a challenge from another lady to meet her with pistols. 
About the same date, a lady of Chateauroux, indignant at her hus- 
band’s declining to demand satisfaction, for a blow which had been 


| dealt him, sent a challenge in his name to the person who had ag- 
| grieved him, kept the appointment herself, and wounded her antago- 


nist with her sword. In May, 1828, a duel with pistols occurred 
between a respectable young woman and one of the royal body- 
guard. The girl had received his addresses, and he had treated her 
ill, and deserted her. To this she could not submit, so she chal- 
lenged him, fixed the place, and chose her arms. Two shots were 
exchanged, but without mischief, as the seconds had taken especial 
care that nothing deadly should be put into the barrels. ‘The wo- 
man, whose intentions were bona fide, and who suspected no trick- 
ery, fired first with all the coolness imaginable, and then steadily 
awaited her former lover's fire. But he, having pretended for an 
instant to take aim in order to try the intrepidity of his Clorinda, 
discharged his pistol in the air, in token of reconciliation, when they 
left the ground together, and, we believe, were subsequently married 
Another fight took place shortly afterward at Strasbourg, between a 
French and German woman, who were both smitten with a young 
painter. The two rivals repaired to the ground, attended by seconds 
of theix own sex, to settle their dispute with pistols. At first the 
German wished to settle the affair promptly, and muzzle to muzzle ; 
but the French woman, after consulting with her second, agreed to 
twenty-five feet. At this distance they fired upon each other 
with much rancour, but both missed their mark. The fierce Ger- 
man then strongly insisted upon beginning again, and going on till 
one fell; but the seconds interposing they were disarmed, and left 
the ground without any reconciliation having been effected 

In Scandinavia, in the olden time, when a woman was challenged 
by a man on the wager of battle, she was obliged to appear in per- 
son; but a singular expedient was contrived, in order to equalize, 
A 


hole was dug, and the man was placed in it up to his middle, by 


in a certain degree, the strength and skill of the combatants 


which means a great advantage was secured to the female, who 
could play round him, and thump him on the head with a long leather 
thong, or a sling at the end of which was placed a large stone. ‘The 
man was furnished with a bludgeon, and if in trying to reach his ene- 
my he missed his mark three times, so that he struck the ground 
thrice, he was adjudged to be vanquished 





OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


Ir is surprising how very little use has been made in English |i- 
terature of the legends of Grecian and Roman history, so fertile as 
they are in interesting and exciting incident, and in the noblest exam- 
ples of heroism and virtue that can stir the bosom or soften the heart. 
The French, on the contrary, have drawn from this rich mine un- 
sparingly, and almost al! their illustrations, similes and examples 
have a classical origin. As we observed, on a recent occasion, the 
few instances in which English writers have attempted this walk, 
have been eminently successful, aud sufficient to show others what 
a magnificent subject 1s open to their contemplation and appro- 
priation. The following piece, an episode of the conspiracy of Ca- 
tiline, 1s a fair sample of the manner in which it should be treated, 
and will, we hope, be followed by other « fforts of the same kind. 


A TALE OF THE YOUTU OF JULIUS CESAR, 


Ir was almost midnight. The party had separated. Catiline and 
Cethegus were still conferring in the supper-room, which was, as 
usual, the highest apartment of the house. It formed « cupola, from 
which windows opened on the flat roof that surggpunded it. To this 
terrace Zoe had retired. With eyes dimmed y fond and melan- 
choly tears, she leaned over the balustrade, to catch the last glimpse 


| of the departing form of Cesar, as it grew morte and more indistinct 


in the moonlight. Had he any thought of her’ any love for her? 
he, the favourite of the high-born beauties of Romejiithe most 
splendid, the most graceful, the most eloquent of its nobles! It 
His voice had indeed been touchingly soft whenever 
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he addressed her. There had been a fascinating tenderness even in || 
the vivacity of his look and conversation. But such were always 
the manners of Casar toward women. He had wreathed a sprig of 
myrtle in her hair as she was singing. She took it from her dark 
ringlets and kissed it, and wept over it, and thought of the sweet 
legends of her own dear Greece—of youths and girls, who, pining 
away in hopeless love, had been transformed into flowers by the 
compassion of the gods ; and she wished to become a flower, which 
Cesar might sometimes touch, though he should touch it only to 
weave a crown for some prouder and happier mistress. 

She was roused fromm her musings by the loud step and voice of 
Cethegus, who was pacing furiously up and down the supper-room 

“ May all the gods confound me, if Owsar be not the deepest 
traitor, or the most miserable idiot, that ever intermeddled with a 
plot!” 

Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. She stood 
concealed from observation by the curtain of fine network which 
hung over the aperture, to exclude the annoying insects of the climate 

* And you, too !"’ continned Cethegus, turning fiercely on his ac- 
complice : * you take his part against me !—you, who proposed the | 
scheme yourself !” 

** My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand me. I pro- 
posed the scheme, and I will join in executing it. But policy is as 
necessary to our plans as boldness. 1 did not wish to startle Casar 
—to lose his co-operation—perhaps to send him off with an infor- 
mation against us to Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at 
your suggestion, that al! my dissimulation was scarcely sufficient to 





prevent a total rupture ! 

“Indignant! The gods confound him! He prated about huma- 
nity, and generosity, and moderation. By Hercules, I have not 
heard such a lecture since I was with Xenochares at Rhodes.” 

“ Cusaris made up of inconsistencies. He has boundless ambi- 
tion, unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. Yet, I have fre- 
quently observed in him a womanish weakness at the sight of pain 
l remember that once one of his slaves was taken ill while carrying 
his litter. He alighted, put the fellow in his place, and walked home 
in a fall of snow. I wonder that you could be so ill-advised as to 
talk to him of massacre, and pillage, and conflagration. You might 
have foreseen that such propositions would disgust a man of his 
temper “i 

“1 donot know. I have not yet your self-command, Lucius. I 
hate such conspirators. What isthe use of them! We must have 
blood—b lood—hacking and tearing work—bloody work '” 

‘Do not grind your teeth, my dear Caius; and lay down the 
earving-knife. By Hercules, you have cut up all the stufling of the 
couch.” 

** No matter; we shall have couches enough soon—and down to 
stuff them with—and purple to cover them—and pretty women to 
loll on them—uniess this fool and such as he, spoil our plans. I had 
something else to say. The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zoe 
from me.” 

“Impossible! You miscoustrue the ordinary gallantries which 
he is in the habit of paying to every handsome face.” 

* Curse on his ordinary gallantnes, and his verses, and his com- 
pliments, and his sprigs of myrtle! If Cwsar should dare—by Her- 
cules, | will tear him to pieces in the middle of the forum !” 

“Trust his destruction to me. We must use his talents and in- 
fluence—thrust him upon every danger—make him our instrument 
while we are contending—our peace-offering to the senate if we 
fail—our first victim if we suececd.” 

* Hark ! what noise was that!" 

** Somebody in the terrace! Lend me your dagger 

Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing in the shade 
He stepped out. She darted into the room—passed like a flash of 
lightning by the startled Cethegus—flew down the stairs—through 
the court—through the vestibule—through the street. Steps, 
voices, lights, came fast and confusedly behind her; but with the 
speed of love and terrour she irsuers. She fled 
through the wildnerness of unknown and dusky streets, till she 
found herself, breathless and exhausted, in the midst of a crowd of 
gallants, who, with chaplets on their heads, and torches in their 
hands, were reeling from the portico of a stately mansion 

The foremost of the throng was a youth, whose slender figure and 
beautiful countenance seemed hardly consistent with his sex. But 
the feminine delicacy of his features rendered more frightful the 
mingled sensuality and ferocity of their expression. The libertine 
audacity of his stare, and the grotesque foppery of his apparel, 

eemed to indicate at least a partial insanity. Flinging one arm 

round Zoe, and tearing away her veil with the » other, he disclosed 
to the gaze of his thronging companions, the regular features and 
large dark eyes which characterize Athenian beauty. 

* Clodius has all the luck to night,” cried Ligarius 

*“ Not so, by Hercules,”’ said Marcus Ceelius ; * the girl is fairly 
our common prize ,; we will fing dice for her. ‘The Venus* throw, 


” 


gain d upon her } 





as it ought to do, shall decide 

* Let me go—let me go, for heaven's sake!" 
gling with Clodius 

* What a charming Greek accent she has! 
my little Athenian nightingale.’ 

“* Oh! what will become of me! 
h ave sisters < 


cried Zoe, strug- 
Come into the house, 


If you have mothers—if you 





**Clodius hasa sister,”’ muttered Ligarius, “ or he is much belied.’ 

* By heaven, she is weeping !"* said Clodius 

“If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Ceelius, 
take her for a vestal virgin.” 

“And if she were a vestal virgin,” cried Clodius fiercely, ‘it 
should not de This way: no strugygling—no screaming 

‘ Struggling ! '" exclaimed a gay and commanding 


” 


“T shoald 


ter me 
screaming 
voice: ** You are making very ungentle love, ¢ 
The whole party started. Cwsar had mingled with them unper- 
celve d 
The sound of his voice 
With a convulsive effort, she 


lodius 


thrilled through the very heart of Zoe 
burst from the grasp of her insolent 
admirer, flung herself at the feet of Cwsar, and clasped his knees. 
The moon shone full on her agitated and imploring face ; her lips 
moved, but she utt He gazed at her for an instant, 
raised her, clasped her to his bosom. * Fear nothing, my sweet 
Zoe.” ‘Then, with folded arms, and a smile of placid defiance, he 
placed himself between her and Clodius 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed with wine and rage, and ut- 
tering alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

“ By Pollux, this passes a jest! Casar! how dare you insult me 
thus! 


ed no sound 








* Venws was the Roman term for the highest throw on the dice. 


Rome. 


| feign love with c 
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“In jest! iI am as serious as a Jew on the Sebbath Insult you ! 


for such a pair of eyes | would insult the whole consular bench, or | 


I should be as insensible as King Psammis’ mummy.” 


* Good gods, Cesar!” said Marcus Cerlius, interposing ; “you 
cannot think it worth while to get into a brawl for a little Greek 
yirl '”* 


“Why not! the Greek girls have used me as well as those of 
Besides, the whole reputation of my gallantry is at stake. 
Give up such a lovely woman to that drunken bey! My character 
would be gone for ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows 

and raptures ! No more toying with fingers at the Circus. No more 
evening walks along the ‘liber. No more hiding in chests, or 
jumping from windows. I, the favoured suiter of half the white 
stoles in Rome, could never again aspire above a freedwoman. You 
: man of gallantry, and think of suc h a thing ! For shame, my dear 

‘elius! Do not let Clodia hear of it.’ 

While Cesar spoke, he had been engaged in keeping Clodius at 
arm's length. ‘Ihe rage of the frantick libertine increased as the 
struggle continued. * Stand back as you value your life,” he cried ; 
*T will pass.” 

“ Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard for you 
to suffer you to make love at such a disadvantage. You smell too 
much of Falernian at present. Would you stifle your mistress! 
By Hercules, you are fit to kiss nobody now, except old Piso, when 
he is tumbling home in the morning from the vintner’s.” 

Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom, and drew a little dag- 
ger, the faithful companion of many desperate adventures. 
he will be murdered!” cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The street 
fluctuated with torches and lifted hands. It was but for a moment 
Cesar watched, with a steady eye, the descending hand of Clodius, 
arrested the blow, seized his antagonist by the throat, and flung 
him against one of the pillars of the portico with such violence, 
that he rolled, stunned and senseless, on the ground. 

** He is killed,” cried several voices. 

** Fair self-defence, by Hercules!” said Marcus Corlius. 
witness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” . 

**He is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. 
into the house; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

The rest of the party retired with Clodius. 


* Oh, gods! 


“ Bear 
“ Carry him 


Ceelius turned to 


Cesar. 
“ By all the gods, Caius! you have won your lady fairly. A 
splendid victory! You deserve a triumph.” 


“ What a madman has Clodius become !” 

“Intolerable! But come, and sup with me on the Nones. You 
have no objection to meet the consul !” 

“Cicero! None atall. We need not talk politicks. 
dispute about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us with plenty of 
So reckon upon me, my dear Marcus, and farewell.’ 
As soon as they were beyond 


Our old 


conversation 

Cesar and Zoe turned away 
hearing, she began, in great agitation : 

“‘Cwsar, you are in danger. J know all. I overheard Catiline 
and Cethegus. You are engaged in a project which must lead to 
certain destruction.” 

‘*My beautiful Zoe, I live only for glory and pleasure. For 
these I have never hesitated to hazard an existence which they 
alone render valuable to me. In the present case, I can assure you 
that our scheme presents the fairest hopes of success.” 

You do net know—you do not under- 
but uf secret treachery 
vour destruction Is re- 


So much the worse 
stand me. I speak not 
Catiline hates you; Cethegus hates you; 


of open perl, 


solved. If you survive the contest, you perish m the first hour of 
victory. ‘They detest you for your moderation ; they are eager for 


blood and for plunder. I have risked my life to bring you Uus 
warning ; but that is of little moment. Farewell! be happy 
* Do you fly from my thanks, dear Zoe?” 


Cwsar stopped her 
not to 


‘*]T wish not for your thanks, but for your safety; I desire 
defraud Valeria or Servilia of one caress, extorted from gratitude 
or pity. Be my feelings what they may, I have learned, in a fear- 
ful school, to endure and to suppress them. I have been taught to 
rit to the clasps and hisses of the vulgar ; 


yn sultors who united the 





to smuie 





abase a proud s; 
insults of a despicable pride to the en 
to affect sprightliness with an 
aching head, and eyes from which tears were ready to gush; to 
irses on my lips, and madness in my brain. Who 
Who will shed a tear 


dearments of a loathsome fondness ; 


feels for me any esteem—any tenderness 
from cruelty and 


over the nameless grave which will soon shelter 
But you, who 


scorn. the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl! 
alone have addressed her, in her degradation, with a voice of kind- 
ness and respect, farewell. Somet mes think of me—not with sor- 
row; no: I could bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet, 
if it will not pain too much, in distant on hese when your lotty hopes 


= 


and destinies are accomplished—on the evening of some mighty 


chariot of some magnificent triumph—think on one 


victcev—in the 
with that exceeding love which only the miserable 


who loved you 
can feel. Think, that wherever her exhausted frame may have 
sunk beneath the sensibilities of a tortured spirit—in whatever hovel 
or whatever vault she may have closed her eyves—whatever strange 
have surrounded her dying bed, 
it—your voice the 


scenes of horrour and infamy may 
your shape was the last that swam before her sig 
last sound that was ringing m her ears Yet turn your face to me, 
Let me carry away one last ae of those features, and 
turned aren He looked ther Ile hid his face 
With sobs long and loud. and 


(wsar. 
then——" Hk 





on her bosom, and burst ur 





convulsive as those of a terrific d child, h poured forth on her bo- 


som the tribute of impetuous and uncontrollable emotion He 
ral aod his head; but he im vain struggl d to restore composure to 
ve brow which had confre 
which had rivalled the eloquence of Cicero. He several 


and his voice stil] faltered with tender- 


t mted the frown of Sylla, and the lips 


times at- 
tempted to speak, but in vain ; 
ness, when, after a pause of several minutes, he thu 

* My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on one who, if 
he cannot merit, can at least appreciate and adore you. Beings ot 
similar loveliness, and similar devotedness of affection, ming 
all my boyish ess, with visions of curule chairs 
and ivory cars, marshalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such | 
and in their stead, I have 
falsehood 


s addressed her 





h dreams of great 
have endeavoured to find in the world ; 
met with selfishness, with vanity, with frivolity, with 
The life which you have preserved is a boon less valuable than the 
aflection——" 

“Oh! Cesar,” 
your own security at present 
are only mocking me—or, perhaps, your compassion 

** By heaven! by every oath that 1s binding x“ 

“Alas! alas! Cwsar, were not all the same oaths sworn yester- 


interrupted the blushing Zoe, “think only on 
If you feel as you speak—but you 








day to Valerian? Bat I will tro. you, at least so far as to partake 
your present dangers. Flight may be necessary: form your plans. 
Be they what they may, there is one who, in exi ile, in poverty, in 
peril, asks only to wander, to beg, to die with you.” 

“ My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. To renounce 
the conspiracy without renouncing the principles on which it was 
originally undertaken—to elude the vengeance of the senate with- 
out losing the confidence of the people, is, indeed, an arduous, but 
not an impossible task. [ owe it te myself and to my country to 
make the attempt. There is still ample time for consideration. At 
present, | am too happy in love to think of ambition or danger.” 

They had reached the door of a stately palace. Cwsar struck it. 
It was instantly opened by a slave. Zoe found herself in a magni- 
ficent hall, surrounded by pillars of green marble, between which 
were ranged the statues of the long line of Julian nobles. 

Call Endymion,” said Caesar 

The confidential freedman made his appearance, not without a 
slight smile, which his patron’s good nature emboldened him to 
hazard, at perceiving the beautiful Athenian. 

* Arm my slaves, Endymion ; ; there are reasons for precaution. 
Let them relieve each other on guard during the night. Zoe, my 
love, my preserver, why are your cheeks so pale’ Let me kiss 
some bloom into them. How you tremble ! Endy mion, a flask of 
Samian and some fruit. Dring them to my apartments. This way, 
my sweet Zoe.” 








EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


em — 


From a work on life and manners, (in which many new and strik- 
ing doctrines, on the present state of society, are broached) and 
which will be issued from the Harper's press in the course of next 
week, we lay befure our readers the following piquant sketch on 
a piquant subject. 





REPUBLICAN ARISTOCRACY, 


I became familiar with the principles upon which republican 
aristocratick society is founded; and as these principles are not 
universally understood, even in America, I think I can do nothing 
better than explain them, for the benefit of all my young and aspiring 
readers. 

The pretensions of any individual to enter the best society of 
the repubhick depend upon his respectability ; and the measure of 
this is determined by the character of his profession, if he have 
one—if not, by that of his father. I never knew even the most ex- 
clusive and fastidious of examiners to carry his scrutiny so far back 
as a grandfather; for, indeed, all our gandfathers in America were 
pretty much alike, and the sooner we forget them the better. 

The first profession in point of dignity is that of a gentleman, 
who has nothing to do but to spend his revenue, if he has one. 
There are some gentlemen well received in good society who live 
upon their wits ; but they are born init. Poor gentlemen, not already 
in society, had better not try to get into it: for neh men who have 
remantick daughters are afraid of them. A gentleman, then, always 
stands a fair chance of being admitted ; and if his father was of a 
respectable profession, he 1s received with open arms. ‘The prefer- 
ence accorded te this class is just, since founded upon nature. All 
occupations are more or less disgraceful ; a strong proof of which 
is found in the fact that all primitive nations, such as the Hottentots, 
and North American Indians, look upon them with contempt, con- 
sidering idleness and war as the only business for gentlemen. Pro- 
vidence, indeed, ordained that men should live by the sweat of their 
brows; but it is horrid ungenteel to do so 
‘he next profession in point of dignity is law; and lawyers, 
as I may say, form the true effective nobility of America; for 
though the mere gentlemen deem themselves higher and purer, they 
are pretty generally considered by others as on!y the lady-dowage rs 
rw the lady-dowagers sometimes consider the gentili- 





ol society 
ty of lawvers doubtful. 

The third profession is that of arms, which owes its considera- 
tion mainly to the women; who, although the ministers of love and 
mercy to man, are wondrous fond of those who deal in blood and 
gunpowder ‘These are the only respectable professions in America 

Divinity, physick, merchandise, agriculture, and politicks, are 
the only others from which a man is occasionally allowed to enter 
But they are considered low, and it is only peculiar 
ch ean give any of their followers a claim to rise 
I hive said that the claim of the gentlemen to consider them- 
hest c'ass is founded in nature. They form the nu- 
around them, as they are admitted, the members 
owt grand order of fashion. Ac- 


good society. 
circumstances whi 





selves the hn 
cleus of soci ty, and 
ol the othe proiessions est iblish 
cording nes their creed, law is a respectable profession, because it 
kee ps down the mob, or people, t vie ing them constantly by the 
ears, and because it makes money ; and arms they hold to be repu- 
ible, because it does the same tl and paves the way to the 
presidency. Divimuy and physick they consider to be naturally low 
occupations, since their provinces are only to take care of dirty 





t 


is denounce d, since it consists of 
buying is the only part of traffick 
because 


ouls and bodies. Merchandise 
both buying and selling, whereas, 
that is fit for a gentleman. Agriculture 


there are so many clodhoppers engaged in it ; and politicks, because 


is contemned, 


it demands consociation with the mob 

In these five however, certain fortunate cireum- 
stances may give a ¢ arsons (who are often doc- 
tors of divimty, and always reverends) and physicians are titled 
. and this counts in their favour; and the same thing may be 
said of politicians, when they rise to be secretaries of departments 
or foreign ministers, or become renowned as orators : great distinc- 
tion will secure them favour, for they are then people that people 
look at. Merchants are allowed to be respectable as soon as they 
are worth a million, provided they have two or three daughters and 
no sons, and are willing to be splendid in their entertainments. An 
ea Te of our own latitudes can never expect to be made re- 

vectable ; but a planter of cotton or tobacco, who owns a hundred 
ne groes, and puts the name of his farm or the county he lives in 
his ewn, has as good a chance as any 
All other classes are vulgar and mechanical, and therefore ineli- 
gible. Men of science and genius are excluded on account of their 
manners, which are outlandish, and their arrogant display of supe- 
riority, which is disagreeable ; and as for the actors, dancers, and 
singers that are sometimes met with, the two first are admitted, be- 
cause they are foreign and famous, and the last, because they bring 
good musick for nothing. 





professions, 
aim to notice. P% 





gentry 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE-TALK. 


THE WISH. 








Aw enthusiastick shopkeeper, addicted to moody contemplation 
and rapt soliloquy, is not inaptly described in some lines sent us by 
a correspondent, and which are here subjoined : 


Give me some nook, in which my days to pass, 
Where deep umbrageous woods their mighty arms 
Fling upward to the sky ; but here and there 
Be there still lawns of grass—and blessed flowers, 
Lone children of the sun, to breathe abroad 
A fragrant incense to their kindred stars. 
Let a fair streamlet murmur midst the scene, 
And turn, fantastick, on its devious path, 
Washing the curious roots of ancient trees. 
There let me sit and muse the livelong day, 
Not in ignobdle sloth, but teach the mind 
To ascend and scale the mighty themes of thought. 
With many an antique volume charm my soul, 
Ransack the gorgeous themes of oid romance. 
Or thus from men removed, with not a thought 
To warp the native love of sacred truth, 
Search the historick page. Then oft at eve, 
When the sweet stars jook forth, and nght-winds creep 
Cool o'er the earth, along my river's side 
Reclining, would I watch the calm moon's face 
Reflected in the placid waters near me, 
With not a sound to break the holy caim, 
Save those which tell of solitude and peace ; 
The tiny trouts’ quick plashing, and the ham, 
The rivers constant murmur, in mine ear 
Then give the reins to thought, let fancy start 
(Bold pioneer!) away, and range abroad. 
Full many a gem of feeling would she find 
And beauteous ornament of thought. But, hold! 
What gentie touch upon my shoulder falls, 
Dispelling pleasant dreams! J turn around. 
what a form belore me stands, sublime, 
In darkness. On her face is written mght, 
Eevptian blackness. Soft, the Ethiop speaks: 
* Please, sir, my missis wants an ounce of snuff.” 


Gods! 


NATIVE GENIUS, 


The complaint of neglected genius and unrewarded merit is as 
old as Homer, and in the majority of cases is unfounded. In al- 
most every instance that can be adduced of literary accomplishment 
unremunerated, it will be found that the success of the possessor 
has been neutralized by irregularities of conduct, and eccentricities 
of demeanour, which have rendered the greatest talents not only 
useless, but injurious to their owners. The observations in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are apposite, and applicable to their subject ; for 
it is not self-appreciation that can influence the publick judgment, 
and where real genius exists it always has and will have opportuni- 
ties enough of developing its powers. 
condemnation of any recent play of sterling merit ; in fact, we can 
scarce remember the appearance of a new drama on our boards ; 
and it is unjust to the country to say, that her scholars are neglect- 
ed, or her literature not appreciated. 
point out a country where literary talents are so fostered, or where 
works of merit are so liberally encouraged. 
is a thriving one here, aad if he be industriou his fortune is made. 


We are not aware of the 


It would not be possible to 


The trade of an author 


“A great distinction exists between native cenius, native talent, and na- 
tive exertion. We opine, that the cry continually set up, that we do not 
encourage native talent—that's the expression—is but the stool-pigeon to 
catch the encouragement of the publick tor native exertion. Authors, natives 
of this country, write and call their works native ta/ent. What modesty' 
In other countries, authors write, and leave to the publick to decide whether || 
their labours should be reckoned as native trash or native talent. 

* Now, it is praiseworthy in everybody to write ; yea, to write always—and 
it is praiseworthy in our publick to read what Is written; and, if everybody 
write plays, it is commendable in managers to give these plays a place in 
their theatres, and it is a mark of great kindness in a publhick to go and see 
them acted ; but, for mercy's sake, leave that decision to that said publick, 
whether they be the display of talent, or the collection of trash. This was 
the case with the British drama. It had to pass the ordeal of publick opinion 
Much passed untouched, while more fell into obscurity. So it must be with 
the American drama.” 











A BELLE. 


We fear that there is too much truth in the following portrait, || 
and that few females can go through the headlong career of dissi- || 
pation, that is, the mode of the age, without having her feelings 
blunted, while her health is impaired. | 
natural precursor to an old age of cares. \| 


A youth of pleasure is the 


“A fashionable lady, who, during the season, every night in the week, 
(Sundays not excepted,) flutters through the round—some call it gay—of 
society, indulges, at times, in harmless flirtations, ventures to be extremely 
kind and smiling to some devoted swain, plays herseif off for the evening, 
and then lays aside her feelings toward him, and even her recollection of 
him, with her boa, and would as willingly consign the dandy as the tippet to 
the surveiilance and keeping of her maid. The repetition of this sort of dis- 
lay increases, perhaps, the reputation of the young lady for heart-killing, 
ut it proportionably diminishes the naturalness and sensibility of her own 
character. She becomes almost an actress in the scene around her, and, 
like an actress, learns to ridicule the best feelings of our hearts, and sneer 
at the best sentiments of our nature. Yet there are moments in the midst 
of all the glare of light, the fragrance of flowers, the crash of musick to the 
bounding of feet, when even she feels ; but when she does, she Is acted upon 
by the recollection of other and different scenes and circumstances—by the re- 
membrance of hours differently spent, and a recurrence to pursuits more con- 
genial to her heart and mind than the boisterous tumult which surrounds her.” 





NAPOLEON’S LETTERS. 1] 


We always knew that the late emperour was not very famous 
for caligraphy, but we were not aware that his progress in penman- 
ship was so limited. Blackwood's Magazine, (we believe it was,) 
endeavoured to prove that the great man could scarcely read his 
own name, and our quotation would go far to back the assertion | 
that he could not write it i} 


“ Napoleon's letters were not only miserably written, as everybody knows, 
but were, moreover, bedaubed all over with large blotches ; for he hada 
practice of dipping his pen into the ink-holder at every word, and throwing 
the superfluous liquid on his paper. So much was this the case, that a lady | 
attached tothe imperial household, seeing Josephine, as she stood behind her 
chair, reading letters annoanced as coming from the emperour, and being 
short-sighted, relates that, for a long while she conceived the correspond- 
ence to consist chiefly of sketches and maps in miniature ; and got very 
heartily laughed at al Mm concerning these supposed specimens in | 
geography and the fine 


| unknown to calculating man 


A NEW PLAY. 


Mr. Jerrold, well and favourably known as a dramatist, not 
satisfied with concocting plays, has, like Mr. Knowles, been smitten 
with an ambition of representing his own heroes, and has, like him, 
been eminently successful in his new vocation. The Painter of 
Ghent was the play which the author wrote for his own debut, and 
the English journals speak highly of it. The Painter was repre- 
sented by the author, and the success of the piece and the actor 
was complete. Some idea may be formed of its energy and strength 
by the following passages, which we extract almost at random 


“ Rederick.—When the earth shone tn its new brightness ; when this still 
beautiful earth, one wide altar, bore its odorous first-fruits to the sky ; when 
yellow time had wild, angelick jooks; and human hearts were soft, and 
man smiled greetingly to man; came there not from the far world mighty 
things, whose might was beauty ! 

Ivhabod.— Ay, Sit; ay. 

Roder.—For then were men as younger brothers of the angels, and won 
their high communion. Jew, thou dost believe this! 

Ichab.—Ay ; upon my soul 

Roder.—The world changed with its dwellers. Time grew haggard ; man 
lived earthwards. Yet came these highest spurtts—in mercy did they come— 
to strengthen and to warn. It is thy faith? 

Ichab.—My faith. 

Roder.—The world we dwell in—what have man’s low passions made it’ 
What hath his pride, lust, folly, crime, built up! a jail, with walls as high as 
Babel! Aud here we pine, the oppressing and the oppressed ; and bere, 
some trace a shadowy pageant on the floor ; some scratch a name within the 
flint ; some, witless, laugh a hollow life away; some, silent die ; and some 
go raving mad. 


_* * © * © * © © © © * 


Roder.—Father, | have been sitting with the dead; and, 
wont to pay them little courtesy, it is not my custom 
heap upon our own flesh heavy, dismal earth; and pass a year, a mont 
week, and we think of it no more, than if some mole had heaved the | hillock 
up. lask you, is this kind, is this gentle, to the dead? 

Frencis.—And yet we best may think of death by thinking of our 
Thou hast promised me thy hi istory 

Roder.—A poor, torn leaf—blotted with tears. 

Francis.—I have read many such. May | claim thy promise 

Roder.—My life! It is written in the epitaphs of all | loved. Well, I will 
approach the grave, and read it thee. (They sit.) 

‘rancts (aside.)—And so to lead him to his daughter. 

Roder.—Foitune gave to me a happy youth. The sordidness of life. its 
miserable wants, degraded by their clinging littleness, I never knew them 
until | was a husband anda father. Thou art a monk: and, though thou 
hast seen much mortal misery, thou dost not know that pang. Thou canst 
not feel—thou canst not comprehend the agony of that dread hour, when 
wife and children, things that were given us to garland life, are turned by 
want into a crown of thorns 

Francis ou bh acst ¢ hildren !? 

Dead! 


though men are 
Poor things! we 


h,a 


lives 


ise? 


) 














Roder.—All. 


Roder.—Pe ace 
No children! 

Frencis.—'Tis only an infant—a 

Roder.—Only! Dost thou not know their subtiety * 
known the jugglers of the world exposed by babes’ 
sit at the fireside ; and, after many years, te 
what poor mountebanks the world has guped at! 


The beauty of children is a terrour—a fearful loveliness 





Ilast thou not read, or 
by children, who silent 
| how the trick was done—show 
No cluidren ‘” 


GOOD NIGHT. 


There is a picture and an image in almost every line of this little 


poem, and it appears to us so pretty, that we cannot resist quoting it 


| It has been published but a few weeks in London, and is, therefore, 


new to the majority of our readers 
“ The sun is down, and time gone by, 
The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
Nor torch nor taper longer may 
Eke out a blithe but stinted dav 
The hours have passed with stealthy flirht, 
We needs must part ¢ good night, good night! 


The bride unto her bower is sent, 

And ie zy and pests ng spent ; 

The k “d words and few 
Have bade the b a ful ma 1eu ; 
The dancing floor is silent auite . 

No foot bounds there ; good night, good 









night! 


The lady in her curtain'’d bed, 
The herdsman in his wattled 
The clansman in the heather'd ha 
Sweet sleep be with you, 
We part in hopes of days 
As this gone by ; good nig it, 


shed, 





g s00d night! 
Sweet sleep be with us, one and ail! 
And if upon its stillness fall 

The visions of a busy brain, 

We'll have our pleasure o'er again, 

To warm the heart, to charm the sight. 


Gay dreams to all! good night, good night '” 


ENTHUSIASM OF WOMEN, 


Women are naturally more warm-hearted and enthusiastick than 
men, more easily excited, and give way to their feelings with less 
restraint. There is nothing so charming as a young, lovely and 
unsophisticated girl in the outset of her career, with cheek all 
blushes, and heart all throb, ere the world and its habitudes have 
had power to repress the one, and make her ashamed of the other— 
before the pure dew of the morning has been brushed from the 
budding rose, and life is still in its freshness and purity. 

“The best regulated female mind is tinctured with an enthusiasm wholly 
Woman theorizes on the world and its ways, 
and feels that she could sacrifice anything, everything for the object of her 
affection. Man—particularly such a man as Apperton—looks at both sides 
of the question, or, as Ae would have said, examines the debit and credit 
side of the account.” 





THE GREATEST INSULT, 


The following remarks are very pertinent, and were, no doubt, 


penned by some one who was suffering from the consequences of | 


the practice he so pithily reprobates. 


{ 


‘ 
' 


| 


| 


; 
iT 


* What greater insult can one man give to another, than to disappoint him 


in the payment of borrowed meney’ We know acase. A friend of ours 
borrowed a few hundred dollars of a brother merchant till a certain day, on 
which he had a payment to make at one of the banks. The day came—it 
was twelve o’clock, and the borrower said he would hand it in by one o'clock. 
One o'clock went by, and found the borrower promising it before the bank 
closed ; but three o'clock found the bank closed, the note protested, and —— 
swearing terrible oaths, that he would never loan gnother dollar.” r. 


| 


41] 





SUNDAY EVENING READING, 
SACRIFICES REQUIRED BY RELIGION 

believer has to undergo, painful 

and the struggie 

beheve 


Many are the trials which the 
are the sacrifices he is required to make, 
duty and inclination is often severe. Dut we 
no case in which duty is preferred, and in which it is performed 
upon the principles of the gospe! ! 





between 
that there is 


|, where God does not give us much 
more even in point of happiness than if we had chosen the evil. It 
is not to be denied that we is good, and abstain from 
what is evil, and yet the But in these 
cases, the reason is not that there is any deticrency in the goodness 
of the Lord, but that there is a lack of singleness and sincerity in 
our own hearts. Like Amaziah, we net with « 
perfect mind. There is an Achan in the camp—there is a lingering 
look to the sin that rs left behind—the heart is divided against itsell, 
and the feelings are But where the choice 
is made—where the contending claims of s'n and holmess are con- 


may do what 


mind may be unsatisfied 


may do good, but 


in a state of insurrection 


sidered and determined upon—where the aids of the Holy Spirit are 
earnestly sought—where the heart yields itself up wholly to His im- 
fluence—in such a case there is a of soul that 
sin can never bestow—there is a peace of mind that passeth under- 
standing—there is a joy that is unspeakable 


secret satisfaction 


BLESSING OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Every man who turns his attention to the sacred volume will find, 
as in a glass, his face reflected there, and its traths will appear as writ- 
ten with a special reference to his peculiar circumstances. * The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. ‘The statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart. More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey, and the honey- 
Yes, my friends, to every believer, there is in the sacred 
volume a richness and a fulness inexhaustible. He seeks to have 
its words engraved on his memory, on his heart. He meditates on 
it day and night. Every time that he has recourse to it he discovers 
some new truth, or a truth already known comes upon his mind with 
the freshness of a new delight. He finds hunself admitted into the 
society of patriarchs and prophets and He hears the 
voice of the Almighty himself speaking to him in mercy and 
In this way, like the psalmist of old, he hides the word in his heart 
as a precious treasure. ‘The more that he studies it, the more 
he find it profitable * for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and 
instruction in righteousness,’ and im its wondrous adaptation to all 
the diversities of his experience, he gratefully acknowledges that 
the Lord in it hath dealt bountifully with him. 


comb.” 


iposties 


love 


does 


INEFFICIENCY OF ITUMAN STRENGTH. 


In our own strength we cannot truly love and obey the Most 
High. From worldly considerations, or from convictions of duty, 
or by the strength of a fixed will, a man may effect many improve- 
ments upon his character. He may renounce his evil associates— 
he may alter and correct many erroncous opinions—he may reiorm 
but habitually and perseveringly to cherish sen- 
to God, and to walk in his statutes, 


many vicious habits ; 
timents of love is beyond the 
And vet such ch: inges have been, 
and blessed be God such changes stil] are effected ; where not only 
the outward practice, but the inward principle is reformed, and 
where this is not confined to a single but extends to the 
whol man pony Satan is resisted and forced to flee—where the 

yains of habit ar —-where the evil desires of the 


reac h of our unaide d ende 1vours 


instance, 
» broken heart are 
~ nied, mortific + cruciiied—where temptations and allurements are 
resisted, hated, and envy, and jeal- 
ousy, and vain-glory are dispossessed by humility, and meekness, 


spurned away—where malhece, 


and charity, and good-will—where these blessed principles manifest 
abundant fruits of righteousness—where, in short, 


and is become a new creature 


themselves in 
the man has passed from death to life, 


VANITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Every source of carthly enjoyment is soon dried up or loses all 


its relish Pleasure indeed oftend splays to the eye of her deluded 


votaries a dazzling banquet, rich in varied delights, and tempts us 


with a cvy out of which we may quem h the thirst that rmees trom 


the soul. But thereis nothing which she bestows that is not speedily 
drained even to the dregs, or that does not pall upon the sated 


of sensual indulgence, or that 
bow! of wealth, 


The imtoxicating draught 
which flows out of the golden 
that springs from the fountain of knowledge, or the 
beverage of human cup that crowns the 
board of domestick life, only by the lips of 
for a time delight the 
of them whict 


not converted into bitte 


sense 
or the clearer stream 
bewitching 
applause, or the simple 
touched allecvion —may 
only for a time ; and there 


orwhich is 


soul but it can be 


18 not one i: does not soon come to an end, 


rness. How often do te 


into the cu pol earthly love ; ge 


rs of parting ar d be- 
reavement fall od and evil still issue 
mation of the world 
i$ capric ously changed into ne eat ¢ or scorn, and that which wae 
sweet to the taste becomes g ; the bowl of wealth 
dashed rudely to the ground; and the soul deg graded by 


sensuality longs after that which no more gratifies 


out of the well-springs of hue wledge ; the appro 
all and wormwood 
may be 


CHRISTIANITY 


**Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters” not to 
that fount whose streams, as idly boasted, converted all they touch- 
ed to gold ; nur to those other fabled springs from which gifted men 
of old drank inspiration ; “and draw waters out of the 
wells of salvation '"—*“ And this commandment is not hidden from 
thee, neither is it far off. It ts not in that 
say, who shall go up for it to heaven, and bring it to us! ne 
it beyond the sea.” It is not to be seught for in distant climes ; 
you need not, in the garb of pilgrims, with weary fect, explore the 
well of Jacob in the plains of Sychar, or the rock in Horeb, that 
owned the power of the prophet's rod: no, you have only te ask it 
of Christ! Fail down upon your knees before the Most High, smit- 
ing your breast, and you will find “in you a weil of water, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life |” 


but come, 


heaven, thou shouldst 


ther is 





ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


There are four short sentences of Holy writ, which contain in 
them more of the knowledge of Giod than all the unaided wisdom of 
man had ever been able to discover: “ God 1s a spirit :” “ God is 
one “ God is light :” “ God is love.” Spirituality of essence 
unity of subsyance, parity of nature, and benevolence of character 
are thus, with a sublime brevity, predicated of Jehovah. 
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THE TABLE OF EMERALD. 





RY N. P. WILLIS. 





Tuat Emerald vast of the Pyramid— 
Wer I where it is laid, 

I would ask no king for his weary crown, 
As its mystick words were said. 

The pomp of wealth, the show of power, 
In vain for me would shine, 

And naught that brings the mind a care 
Would win bright gold of mine. 


Would I feast all day—revel all night— 
Laugh with a secret sadness ' 

Would I sleep away the breezy morn, 
And wake to the goblet’s madness ! 

Would I spend no time and no golden ore 
For the wisdom that sages knew! 

Would I run to waste with a human mind 
To its holy trust untrue ! 


Oh! knew I the depth of that emerald spell, 
And had I the gold it brings, 

I would never load with a mocking joy 
My spirit’s mounting wings. 

I would bind no wreath to my brow to-day 
That would leave a stain to-inorrow, 

Nor drink a draught of joy to-night, 
That would change with morn to sorrow. 


Bat, oh, I would burst this chain of care, 
And be spirit and fancy free ; . 

My mind should range where it longs to go 
And the limitless wind outflee. 

I would place my foot on my heaps of ore 
To mount to Wisdom’s throne, 

And buy, with the wealth of an Indian mine, 
To be left, of care, alone ! 


Ambition ' my lip would laugh to scorn 
Thy robe and thy gleaming sword ! 

I would follow sooner a woman's eye, 
Or a child’s imperfect word ; 

But come with the glory of human thought, 
And the light of thé scholar’s brow, 

And my heart shall be taught forgetfulness, 
And alone at thine altar bow. 


There was one mild eye—there was one deep tone— 
They were dear to this heart of mine ! 
Dearer to me was that mild blue eye 
Than the lamp on wisdom’'s shrine. 
My soul brought up from its deepest cell 
"The sum of its earthly love ; 
But it could not buy her wing from heaven, 
And she flew to her rest above. 


That first deep love I have taken back 
In my rayless breast to hide ; 
With the tear it brought for a burning seal 
*T will there for ever bide. 
I may stretch on now to another goal, 
I may feed my thoughts of flame— 
The tie is broken that kept me back, 
And my mind speeds on—for fame ! 


But, alas! I am dreaming as if I knew 
The spell of the tablet green ! 

I forget how like to a broken reed 
Is the hope on which I lean. 

There is nothing true of my idle dream 
But the wreck of my early love, 

And my mind is coin'd for my daily bread 
And how can it soar above! 
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BY SAMUEL L. 


KNAPP. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


To Professor John W. Francie, M. D 


My pear sir—But few nations have been fortunate enough to 
have preserved their early records on this 
The 
Creeks were late in their attention to history, and the Romans, un- 


The Jews stand first 
account, as their records are the best as well as the first 


til the time they had passed their palmy state, had but few historians 
of theu 
and scanty records until Shakspeare imbodied much of her history 
in his tmmortal dramas ; 


own. England, so long renowned for letters, had but few 
and, although there may be some errours 
in this manner of telling the tales of past ages, yet by such writings 
the prominent features of history are the more strongly impressed on 


nm sinds 


our Our own early history has been brought together with 
no dramatick effect, and with but little historical talent and philose- 
phy, althongh with great distinctness and honesty. The clergy, the 
statesmen, and all who had anything to do with publick affairs, 
commenced a journal of events—some made remarks upon them, 
others were content with only a bald chronicle. The parish records 
were the best among them in regard to those who lived and died 
and “to whom related or by whom begot.”’ The records of their 


courts, constituted by church authority and general consent, are the 


most curious, as giving the state of society and the objects and ends | 


of government in the minds of our early settlers. Many of their 
decisions remain. The old colony records were copied by the order 
of the legislature, and are preserved in the archives of state in ma- 


uuscript, but should be printed for the use of the publick. ‘There 




















B of staid morality.” These laws should all be given; no primitive 


people ever had so good a code so well administered. Some of the 





|| ar are some things which the modern dandy would object te to from fear | | evinced great . research in oriental learning, a diseriminating mind 
that some gaping fashionable should say, “ your grandam was a bit 
| ing the old world for instructive matter, he has not, like some histo- 


an@ correct taste, and, above all, a pure and sublime piety. In search- 


| rians, forgotten his own, for he is numbered among our best antiqua- 


|, old towns have singular records, such as many of those around } rians, and much may yet be expected from his pen as his pastoral 


|| Boston and on the Connecticut river. These should be collected, 
| copied, published, and of course preserved for posterity. One thing | 
great and glorious will be found in them, if nothing else—that is, a 
| scrupulous attention to education. They were apprehensive that 
i learning would be buried in the graves of their ancestors, and there- 
| fore took unceasing pains to multiply the means of instruction. The | 
' grand juries were instructed by every court to keep “ the eyes of 
| the county” upon the people, and to prevent every neglect and 
|! every delinquency that might fall within their reach. The laws in 
favour of scheols were seldom neglected with impunity. 





Many years since a society was formed in Boston, to collect and 
|| preserve all those things rapidly perishing by the hand of time. The 
| members laboured hard to extend the library and the usefulness of 
|| the society, long before they had experienced much of publick fa- 


—— 


! 


|; vour. Men who lay the corner-stone of an edifice and give the plan 


| of the building, will often find that those who give the last finishing 
| to its ornaments, will float down the stream of time with the same 


\ degree of fame as the architects to whom the honour of the whole | 


building belongs. 


The Historical Society of Massachusetts has _ 


| been for some time in existence, and the founders are not forgotten— | 


|| an exception to the rule. They gathered up from time to time all 
' that is rare and curious in the annals of New-England, and in fact 
, of the whole country, but, until a few years past, in which they have 
| erected a fine stone building for their library and cabinet of cu- 

riosities, they made no strenuous exertions for distinction. But 

in this noiseless way much more has been done by them than by 
| any other society in the country toward collecting materials for 
American history, and their publications far exceed any other in ex- 
tent and value. Their library has no splendid volumes richly bound, 
embossed and gilt ; 


but is rich in old works, many of them rare and | 


| out of print, such as should only be handled by the antiquarian and | 


|| the lovers of ancient pages. The cabinet consists not in medallions 
of gold or silver, or other precious metals, but in relicks of higher 
value than Potemkin’s diamonds ; such as the veritable bow! from 
which King Philip of the Woamponoags ate his succotash, without 
the luxury of a metal spoon ; and the sword of some of those early 
fathers of the land, who came here as priests and warriours to de- 
fend themselves and families. The sword of Carver is long and of 
good workmanship, and is in as good preservation as though it had 
seldom been stained with blood. Not so that which was once used 
in Indian killing by Colonel Church—‘ On its dugeon gouts of 
| blood” are still in rust remainipg. The old match-lock gun, which 
our ancestors first used when the steel and flint were not in use, is 
to be found there. How much the present generation have improved 
in this instrument of death. The pistol, now such a favourite weapon, 
was then hardly known. If Tecumseh fell by this weapon, Philip 
did not. Nor was the bayonet, so terrible now, then in use. The 


‘| as semblances of the originals, but hardly so as paintings. Perhaps 
| they are more valuable as likenesses than the finest portrait-paint- 


ings might have been: as it often happens that an ordinary art- 
ist catches a true likeness, when the better painter is led astray by 
his imagination. ‘The portrait of one of the finest writers of our 
country, and one of the most important members of the Historical 
Society, is but an indifferent production of the pencil ; but Doctor 
Jeremy Belknap, has left the image of a mighty mind on everything 
‘| he touched. His biographies of the early navigators are not, in this 

species of composition, surpassed by ancient or modern writers 
_ His sermons were written with great ease and delicacy. In history 
| he was equally happy. His history of New-Hampshire is a model 
of purity of style and clearness of narrative. Others of historical 
talents have done much to increase the stock of knowledge. Judge 
Minot, among other things, wrote the history of Shay's insurrection 
in Massachusetts, whieh broke out in that dark hour which imme- 
diately preceded the adoption of the constitution of these United 
States. It is a work of a peculiar character, for it satisfies all who were 


|| concerned in the business, whether in favour of, or in opposition to, the 

state government. Another member of this society, James Savage, 
Esq., deserves the thanks of the readers of history for his great la- 
bour in preparing an edition of Winthrop's Joarnal for the press; a 
part of which only had been previously printed. He brought to his 
' task great sagacity and learuing, united to the severest integrity and 

untiring industry. His critical notes throw much light on many ob- 
scure passages of the early ages of the country 

To another active and learned member of this sovietv, Alden 
Bradford, Esq., the publick are indebted for valuable portions of 
American history. If the pilgrims could look from their graves, 
they would hail him as one of their most affectionate and devoted 
sons: for he is truer tetheir fame than the needle to the pole ; he 
never varies in the least from their correct history by any influence 
There is a spirit of general literature among the 
members of this society, which does not coafine itself to one branch 
One of the best natural histories of the Bible now 


| extant, was written several years ago by Thadeus Mason Harris, a 


of modern times 


of information. 


, | learned theologian, who has received the highest honours of his pro- 


fession, and has assisted in giving no small share of interest to this 
society. The history of this book contains much satire upon us in this 
| country. When first printed here it had a moderate run, was spoken 


| well of by some, and not ill of by many ; but did not make a great | 


| Impression until it found its way to England—there it was admired 
|| and extolled, a hangsome edition was printed and sent here, and 
‘then sold readily. The work deserved ajl this and more, for it 


| ancient paintings which are preserved in this cabinet, are valuable ‘ 


duties*are lightened by a colleague. 

The venerable Judge Davis, long president of the Historical So- 
ciety, has given the world an edition of Morton’s Memoriat, an 
ancient record of the most authentick character of the old colony. 
| The judge is a writer of exquisite taste and discrimination, and pro- 
duced this work with great care, in regard to his own and his author's 
| reputation. 

This society has now taken the right course to be extensively use- 
ful to the publick. They employ their members in lecturing on mi- 
nute portions of history, and in giving the lives and characters of 
distinguished men who have figured in our country, and whose bio- 
graphies have been neglected and almost forgotten for a long course 
of years. This gives a novelty to the lecture, and excites the hearer 
to look more deeply into the details of events and into the characters 
of men. Some fine specimens of minute history have been given 
in their lecture-room this winter, which will add many pages to our 
American literature. The events which transpire in every age and 
nation should be so arranged in the memory that the possession 
may form a mental panorama at once, when occasion calls for it. 

If these ancient societies, for the promotion of knowledge, are not 
numerous, new lights are kindling up, in the forms of Lyceumsand In- 
stitutes, to fill the land. Some of these, like the fire-fly lamp of the 
summer's eve, may soon pass away, but still many of them will be 
supplied by permanent aliment, and maintain a constant blaze, 
whose light will stream from one eminence to another, until the 
whole country shall be illuminated. 








ORIGINAL COMMU NICATION Ss. 


REALITY OF ROMANCE. 


Hatt to thee, chivalry, hail to thee with all thy gentle associa- 
tions! Gentle,quotha! Truly, to meet another mad brain ona 
powerful war-horse on a burning hot day in the middle of a field, 
and to have the gentle salutation of an oaken lance, under the 
impetus of a hard gallop, plump on your ribs, or your head, is no 
such very desirable thing. Still hail to thee, chivalry! How daring 
were thy sons! and yet if we were to see such daring acts commit- 
ted in these days, should we not be strongly tempted to think the 
actors mad! Witness yon tents; how beautiful is the picture! 
See those pennons, shields, lances, squires, pages and attendants ! 
It is worth while, however, to ask how many tedious hours of hard 
drudgery it cost to erect those tents, shape these lances, and forge 


' those shields. We might inquire where the money eame from, and, 


perhaps, we should find that chivalry was but the ancient dissipa- 
tion, and that the sprigs of nobility in Europe, who now squander 
their gold in dress and dandyism, have merely found out another 
plan for wasting money. Methinks I see some gaunt, raw-boned, 
big monster of a knight dunned by an honest mechanick for pay- 
ment of a bill of breastplates and armour, in the same way that our 
modern dandies are infested by their tailors. ‘ By St. Winifred,” 
roars out one, “‘an’ thou bringest thy beggarly carcass here again, 
my grooms shall beat thy knave’s scull."" While the modern crea- 
ture lisps affectedly, ** What does the mane waant! dear me, how 
excessively ridiculous ; go fellow, go, ‘pon honoyr an't in funds ; 
go mane, go. John, show this pareson down stairs.”’ 

Truly, I fear me these knights were more famous for running bills 
with blacksmiths than paying them, while their squires were nothing 
more than chivalrous stable-boys. Yet hail to thee, chivalry, for thy 
barbarick gorgeousness was better than is our classick licentiousness. 

There is a feeling among men which leads them to attach a vi- 
sionary beauty to things of old. Thus we look with composure, if 
not with pleasure, upon a murder committed by a chieftain whose 
bones have been resolved into their parent earth some thousand or 
two of years. ‘Time is to us a sort of moral standard by which we 
measure and weigh the vices of men who had an extraordinary 
quantity of muscles, while history may be likened to a sifting appa- 
ratus, which allows all the littleness (meaning the mass of mankind 
with all their hopes, passions, fears and troubles) to pass through, 
but retains all the Amalakiteish personages, famed for throat-cut- 
ting, to remain bebind for the benefit of posterity. That is, I mean 
the generality of histories may be so likened. Let me not descend 
into the vulgarity of criticism, let me not be one of the innumerable 
who pronounce sentence on the comparatively few who can write. 
Protect me, my better judgment, against this, for certainly there isa 
sort of indignation boiling within my brea$t. I cannot contain it, 
therefore pardon me, for the act is its own punishment. I am re- 
duced below the standard which my self-love had marked out. I 
have fallen froma reader into a critick. Listen. 

I have in my Little library a number of histories. Even new I can- 
not refrain from casting my eyes toward these mental treasures, my 
books. See that noble edition; it is a modern reprint of Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion. It contains what! merely the history of a 
few years. What! six large volumes devoted to the history of a sin- 
gle country for a period of scarcely fifty years ! Certainly, and I could 
not spare a page. When I read that work, I am living in the time of 
its author. I see step by step the genius of the time advancing to 


complete its work. Now look egain—there is Goldsmith's and other 
| histories of England; a few brief pages suffice te unfold the cause 
and the effect of a great era. But again, here is Goldsmith abridged, 
‘and there is a Universal History in twenty-five octavo volumes. 
| The history of all that happened in the weeld since the creation, 
‘ condensed into twenty-five octavo volumes ; and, as the author ex, 
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pressly states, “Its aim is to preclude the apology for ignorance on 
one of the most interesting and useful objects of human research.” 

Forgive me this digression, if, indeed, it be a digression : for, in 
fact, there is no greater romance than much of what is called his- 
tory, and your abridgments are but accounts of romantick actions 
without any reason being assigned for their performance. But, like 
aregular sonnetteer, I return to my song. Hail to thee, chivalry! 





Thine institutions were the bright spots in a barren waste of semi- | 


barbarianism. Men under thine impulses cut each other's throats 
and knocked out each other's brains, most scientifically, most coolly, 
most easily. Ah, ye defunct swaggerers ! ye men whose swords have 


been driven inte rocks up to the hilt, whose hattle-axes have beaten | 
down the strong fortifications of your enemies, I may now talk of 


you without fear. As in your ponderosity of armour, you, when 
once, alas, knocked from your war-horse, could not rise from the 
ground, but might be approached and pinned to the earth by the 
veriest serf; so I—one whom in your lives you would have scorned 
—do advance to contemplate your fallen greatness with impunity. 
I call upon you to answer and expound some of the differences be- 
tween your time and my time. Whence had ye that capacity for 
enduring cold and hest, and hunger and thirst, and bruises and 
wounds! Or are these things fables! Men of rivets and lances, 
could you feel at all! Did your gashes require plasters and oint- 
ments! Were not the very hairs on your head scorched in your 
oveus of helmets on the burning plains of Palestine! .How, in the 
name of wender, did you live! Ye must, in truth, have been a 
curious race of mortals. I would fain believe your gallant exploits 
as recorded to be true and veritable. But some little matters of 
fact will start around and sting me with doubts. I fear me, your 
shoulders were fearfully galled and scrubbed by your iron case- 
ments. I fear me, many a time and oft would ye have given all 
your cherished hopes of fame to have had the comfort of laying aside 
your breastplate and armour for a brief respite to the chafings they 
caused you. But no, “bright eyes beam on gallant deeds.” 
“ Bear your honours bravely.” Hazk, the trumpet sounds. Ye are 
called to the fight. Away, away. Well, one is down. I could 
have foretold it. Sir knight, thine opponent was a foot or two too 
big for thee ; it was impossible for such a little fellow as thee : but 
I forget, thy lady looked on. Well, that could not prevent thine 
opponent from knocking thee off. 

See, the blood streams from beneath the rivets of his armour. 
Haste, for the love of heaven! A man, in the year of grace 1936, 
would not live an hour with such a hole in his body. Here comes 
a fellow with a hammer. He begins to knock off the armour. Quick, 
fellow, quick! One by one the rivets are withdrawn. At last the 
poor knight is taken out of his case. Heavens! what a sight! 
Why, the knight is but a man after all, and what a thrust. Stop 
the bleeding, fellows. What do you wait for! Tear off his shirt 
and bandage his wound. Yet, shirt—confound it, that is a modern 
luxury. Your knights wore none. 

But the ladies—those bright-eyed dames who waved handkerchiefs 
and dispensed favours. Ah, woman, dear woman! I cannot re- 
frain—so have at ye, ladies! Venus and Cupid, inspire me ! 

Soothers of our sorrows ; “ heaven's best gift” to man, what were 
the world without ye? Psha! this is commonplace, I must try again. 

Dear woman, charm of man’s existence, mother, sister, wife ; 
how shall I express the deep thoughts that start within me at the 


mention of these names, each of which is a volume of blessings’ 
In body, in mind, per- | 


How exquisitely fitted for thy station! 
fect. How smooth the dexterous finish of thy skin! Not a hair 
on thine upper lip! Bah! that wasa slip. I proceed. Thy mind, 
oh woman, is a type of the ethereal beauty of thy frame. Thine in- 
ward is like thine outward man. Saints! what a blunder. I give 
up. I cannot be grand. 
ness, the tenderness of woman. Of her sweet timidity, looking so 
gracefully to the stronger sex for protection and defence, and all 
that. But I find I am unfitted for so pretty a task. Well, I forbear. 

But how does this sweetness, and gentleness, and timidity, sit 
on the fair bosoms that heaved with gladness at the sight of dis- 
embowelled friends, and lovers run through the pericardium! This is 
an awkward question. Ah, I remember, the ladies used to change 
colour and sometimes swoon on such occasions. Very well, but they 
faint now from much less exciting causes. What would one of the 


dear fairies of our age, who pops over and faints at such trifles as , 


unkind looks or crowded rooms, have done in the days of chivalry ' 
How could a New-York belle, all sensibility and corset, have placed 


on the bleeding breast of her intended the prize of his valour’ Or | 
more, suppose her heart's own idol should be despoiled of four or | 


five of his front teeth. Suppose him kneelg at the feet of his 
Amanda, with a pair of black eyes and a most sumptuous bloody 
nose, trying to look her into love and pity. Nay, since these ladies 
of old were wont to dress the wounds of their champions, fancy one 
of oor day applying bits of raw beef, or an oyster, to the battered 
visual orbs of her lover! I fear the ladies have sadly degencrated 

Your remark, Mr. Burke, was correct. “The age of chivalry is 
past.” Even an occasional duel is made a subject of ridicule ; or 
if the matter should turn out a little too serious to be laughed at ; 
if, for instance, one of the pair should, in Kentucky parlance, be 
unsouled, why the surviver stands a reasonable chanee of getting 


hanged, or some such ridiculous punishment. In a few words, let me | 


state the difference between the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Thirteenth—Glorious war, heroes, deeds of daring, heralds, knights, 


squires, the mélée, a death of glory, and a grave on the battle field. 
Nineteenth—Cotton mills, quack doctors, shaving notes, specu- 


lators, lawyers, merchants, the exchange, a death of indigestion, and 
a grave in the churchyasd, from which you are stolen and dissected, 
for the benefit of science. 


I meant to have spoken of the gentle- | 





NOTES ON THE NEWSPAPERS. 


SQUIBS, SCISSORS-WORK AND SCRIBBLINGS. 


* Butte whatte is itte alle aboute! 
Neare aboute evverie thynge, or thereaboute.” 
ae ae oO 


—=—=—— —————— — > 


lities of 1594. 





Some Connecticut beauties have been annoyed, it seems, at a 
‘* meeting-house,” by some Connecticut male flirt, and one of them 
has complained to the ‘* Middletown Sentinel,” thus : 
| “Mr. Prinrer—Will you be so kind as to inform me, whether, in your 
| church, or in any other with which you are acquainted, it is considered good 


| manners for the gentlemen to turn their backs tothe minister in prayer-time ! 
Dororny StaaienrHarr.” 





| 

i} No doubt the gentle Dorothy sat between the offender and the pul- 

| pit; and the following letter, written immediately afterward, by 
| another aggrieved village-belle, throws much light on the mystery. 

|| It is evident to us, that the vexation was caused not by the looking 

i of the Connecticut Adonis away from the parson, nor even by his 
| looking at Miss Dorcas, who, for all her pretended pouts, would 

have been pleased if he had looked at her; but we are sure, when 

| the truth comes out, it will be found that he looked at some un- 
| mentioned damsel by the side of Miss Dorcas, equally a source of 

| vexation to Dorothy as well as Dorcas. Our lady readers can 
| judge for themselves, from the letter of Miss Dorcas. 


I “ And J wish to know, Mr. Printer, whether a gentleman, who turns his 
| back to the minister, has a right to look the ladies in the face, who would be 
| out of his sight, if his eyes were where they ought to be? 

Dorcas Don'T-LOVE-TO-BE-STARED-aT.” 





| Geod qualities are generally questioned ; but such convincing 
| reasons are assigned for those of the lady in the following verses, 
| that we do not believe they could be disputed by the most envious: 


“ Though born in fashion’s gayest sphere, 
To scandal o’er her tea, 
Maria ne’er inclined an ear— 
For very deaf was she. 


In beauty to behold a flaw 
She was not so unkind; 

A rival's fault she never saw— 
For she was very blind. 


Yet could she see and hear, vet mum 
She'd been, nor e’er so weak 

To tell the tale ; for, being dumb— 
Maria could not speak.” 








| A drama, announced as “a new patriotick play,"’ was produced 
| at Caldwell’s, (St. Charles,) theatre, on the sixteenth of May. It 
| is called “The Martyr Patriots, or Louisiana in 1769;" and, be- 


| tween the fourth and fifth acts, there is “‘ a grand dioramick vision ; | 


foretelling the independence of Louisiana, and the rise and prospe- 
rity of New-Orleans.” The title explains, that the subject is from 
the colonial history of Louisiana. The author is a very worthy and 
intelligent young Lonisianian, by the name of ‘T. W. Collins, and 

_ connected with the editorship of the ‘* True American” newspaper 
of that city. The “ Bee’ mentions, that Gayarre and Collins are 
the only natives who have ever written a book or a pamphiet. 





| The following mode of mending shoes, is perfectly Hibernian : 


“ Pat Murphy, my footman, desires to suit, 

And so quick on his errands to go, 

Had walked till he fairly had worn in his boot 
A little round hole in the toe. 

Next morning I saw him intently at work ; 
(1 scarcely could ask him for laughter ;) 

In the heel he was boring a hole with a fork— 
* Why, Pat,’ said [, ‘ what are you after 

* Faith master,’ says he, ‘ you the reason shall know, 
The cause I don’t wish to conceal ; 

’Tis to let all the wet that comes in at the toe 
Run immediately out at the heel.’” 


A Dutchman's defence upon an indictment for bigamy, is now 
going the rounds of the papers. 
new story, but certainly it is a very ingenious defence 

“ You say,” said the judge, “ that the squire who married you to 
the first wife, authorised you to take sixteen’ What do you mean 
by that!” 

“ Well,” said Hans, ‘he dold me that I should haf four petter, 








| 


four vorser, four richer, four boorer—ant in my coundry four dimes | 


, 


four always maks sixteen.” 





Fish, of Salem, Massachusetts, is thus announced by a wag ef the 


latter place : 
| “ A Bird caught a Fish, and when he had caught her, 
Says he, *“*gentte Fish, you're too lovely for slaughter,” 
So to spare her the fate of a “ fish out of water,” 
Both made her a Bird and to Water-town brought her.” 





In the Buffalo post-office list, a letter is advertised, directed to 
| “ Dr. VANDERKENBURGERDU NDERTROMP.” 
Does not this “ beat the Dutch 7” 





toasted “ the rising generation.” We remember to have heard of 
the same toast being given by a gentleman to a children’s tea-party, 
| when one of the little girls archly rephed, “ the sitting generation, 


if you please, sir.” 





A Chilicothe editer sneers at a senater, “who reads all his 
| speeches.” A Louisville editer replies, “ He ought to read them 
Nobody else can.” 





The insects of Massachusetts are taking a lesson from the Se- 
minoles in Florida. The Northampton Courier makes great com- 
plaints that the small birds are dying of famine, because the insects 
\| are so inconsiderate that they will not come out and be devoured ! 
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The papers are full of squibs about the negligence of their sub- 
scribers. We do not mention these as a hint to our own, for those 
who fail to pay us are too few to be complained of, and form extra- 
ordinary exceptions to the mass of our patrons. Even since we 
have raised our price, our list has increased more than ever, and 
our new friends throw in the cash with as much eagerness and de- 
light as our old ones. With some of our brethren we fear it may 
be different, and we give some of the forms of their various lamen- 
taions upon the subject. 

One gravely admonishes in “ Printers’ Proverbs,” at the head 
| of which, he exclaims— 

“ Pay thou the printer in the day that thou owest him, that the evil day 
may be afar off, lest the good man of the law send thee thy bill, orEETING.’* 

Another gets angry, and under the awful head, “ More Runaways,” 
gives a list of delinquents, with their apclogies : 


*——- ==, Of Rush, owes $2 25—‘ gone to Michigan.’” 

“— —, of Geneseo, owes $5 83--' gone to Michigan.’” 

+ ———, of Brockport, ‘has gone to Michigan, without paying arrear- 
ages, or ordering his paper stopped. He owes the printer $3.’ 


Another goes more delicately to work, and defining “a real gen- 
tleman,"’ mentions, among other marks, that “a real gentleman” 
* Pays punctually for his newspaper.” 

A fourth slily insinuates, that 

“No man who loves his family fatls to take a newspaper.” 

In order, it should seem, to enable a fifth to answer— 

“Very true, and ne man who loves his character, fails te pay for it. 

But a magnificent editor caps the climax, by proposing this 


scheme of independence : 





“There is much difficulty about the disposition of the surplus revenue. 

We can show a way to make it do the best service to the country. Divide it 

| among the unpaid newspaper publishers, and thus the people wilt discharge 

their own debts with their own mutes—promote knowledge, and preserve 
the union, and—pey the printers.” 





The Buffalo Journal contains the following religious acrostick, 
addressed “To a Friend,” and signed I. E. J 


P raise him who rules the earth and sky! 
| R aise thou thy heart to him on high, 
A nd let its throbs with angels’ vie 
I n holy love. 
8 erve him with reverential fear, 
E ver his sacred word revere— 
Y¥ our name by him will then appear. 
Enrolled above. 
T o the bright realms of endless day, 
Hi caven guide you on your pilgrim way, 








We do not know whether it is a | 


The marriage of Mr. Horace Bird, of Water-town, to Miss Fanny | 


At the wedding of Mrs. Rising, near Oneida, some blunderer || 


E ndued with grace ' 

L, ove not the fading things of earth ; 
©, little are they ever worth ' 

R ise! for rich joys of heavenly birth 
D raw near apace 


| 
j 
| 
i} 





I 
The “land of steady habits’ is busy in the temperance cause. 
| The Boston Atlas tells the story of Mistress Ellen McDugan, who, 
finding her limbs unstable, was es-carted by the constables be fore 
ajustice. * It's no good to be taking up (dtc) sawber paple, nor 
to be bothemng honest (hic) paple, nor to be interrupting (Arc) stad- 
dy paple naither,” said she with a swinging motion, which afford- 
ed an awkward commentary upon her text. “I have known her 
half a year,” said a witness, “and I never knew her sober yet.” 
| She tried to look defiance at him, but her glazed eye was not under 
| her command, and she shook her head. Her husband is a wor- 
thy "—** That's true (hic) entirely,” interrupted Mistress Ellen, 
eagerly —“ A worthy man, but she is so worthless from drink, that 
| he’s even obliged, after working all day, to cook his own victuals 
when he comes home at night.”"—* And is it dacent,—d'ye cali it 
dacent,(hic) to expose family sacrets ?"’ said Mistress Ellen, “ when, 
by my honour and criddit, I've not had the sign of the bottle on me 
(hic) but wunst these three months.”—** And that has been all the 
time,” replied the witness. So Mistress Ellen was conveyed in ber 
cart to the house of correction, exclaiming all the way, “ Where's 
the good to be bothering staddy paple ! where's the good !”’ 











Another Irish lady, Miss Helen Bugbee, it seems, has been fan- 
| ning the fires of discord now raging widely between the sailors and 
the Irish at Boston. A large crowd, says the Atlas, was luxuriat- 
ing in the eloquence of the modern Helen, when the watchmen in- 
terfered. ** What is your name !” said the watchmen. * The divil,”’ 
| said Helen. ‘ Thefe’s a mystical charm in Leverett-street to lay 
evil spirits,” observed a learned guardian of the night, and took Miss 
Helen to the police-office, where she was sentenced to three months 
} yn the house of correction; so that she and Muss Ellen Mc Dugan, 


may comfort one another. 





We have not read a better consolation for disappointed love than 


the following 
| “ Which of us twain lacks comfort mast’ 
Thou hast a constant lover lost 
I quit a fickle fair 
Mira, a heart so true, so kind 
As mine, is very hard te find— 
Coquettes swarm every where '” 





| Publick honours were shown tothe Florida volunteers at Colum- 

bia, S. C., on Saturday, the fourth instant. There wasa procession, 
I a dinner, and a barbacue. In the evening, a pyrotechnist, by the 
j| name of Coleman, gave an exhibition of fireworks ; displaying the 
|| Peruvian diadem, the Palmetto, and various other emblematiral de- 
I 


vices, all concluding, very gallantly, with “* the ladies’ caprice.”” 





| The annual exhibition of pictures at the Boston Athepeum, is 
now epen ; and the collection is praised. 








| Niagara Falls are offered for sale. They would be a goed pur- 
| chase for a society of romantick suicides 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


= 7 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
CONCLUDED. 


No. 127.—A Landscape, by J. W. Casilear. This beautiful little 





picture is the work of an engraver, who has taken up the pencil as | 


if led to the sister art by the example of his instructer, A. B. Du- 


rand. What shall we do for good engravers, if those who become | 
excellent draughtsmen (that which makes good engravers) abandon | 
the burin, the — and steel for the canvass and pannel! Mr. | 


Durand has been for many years one of the best designers from the 
antique and the living figure in the country, and began to paint some 
sight or ten years ago: his progress has been slow but regular 
Mr. Casilear exhibits in colours for the first time this year, and his 
production is that of a master. 


No. 134.—Is another landscape by the same hand, and of equal | 


merit. 

No. 131.—Portrait of a Lady. Painted by E. D. Marchant, a. 
This artist has shown great improvement in one year. 

No. 138.—Portrait of a Gentleman. Painted by W. Page, n. a. 
A fine specimen of drawing and colouring 

No. 139.—Portrait of a Lady. Painted by F. Anelli. We have 
vefore noticed this gentleman, who appears among us for the first 
ime in the present exhibition. Much praise was due to him for his 


“ Bird of Paradise,” but this is a superiour picture. The composi- | 


tion and drawing are of a high order, but the colouring (of both 
pictures) is very deficient. 

No. 151.—Lady and Child. Painted by ©. Mayr. A very in- 
teresting group. This gentleman made himself known to the pub- 
lick of America at the last annual exhibition, and his evident im- 
rages proves that our country is as favourable to his efforts as 

is faderland. 

No. 154.—Portrait of a Gentleman. Painted by A. B. Durand, 
n. a. This is the likeness of Luman Reed, Esq., and is a true re- 
presentation of a man who was an honour to his country, and such 
an encourager of her arts and artists as had not been before known 
among us. His liberal spirit and enlightened mind rendered him 
the best friend to genius, as the one enabled him to select the most 
worthy, and the oe rewarded the efforts of the deserving. He 
devoted his wealth to that display of their works which stimu- 
lated others to imitation. Mr. Durand has in this image of his 
friend stamped himself as a portrait-painter of the first order 

No. 155.—The Farmer bargaining. W.S. Mount, nx. 4. This 
picture is true to nature; and the oldest farmer is an old acquaint- 
ance of every beholder of the picture. Let Mr. Mount stick to 
nature, and be deaf to would-be criticks. He is in the right path 

No. 158.—Sorrento, (the birth place of Tasso,) on the bay of 
Naples, with a distant view of Vesuvius, Pompeii, ete. J. G. Chap- 
man, N. A. This is a brilliant specimen of the talents of a very me- 
ritorious artist. It is a picture full of light, glowing colour, and in- 
teresting objects. 

No. 171.—You shall and I won't. For sale. Painted by W. 
Page, n. a. The title of the picture is descriptive of its subject, 
which is an elder and beautiful child coercing a young rebel, who 
struggles and squalls most lustily. It is a work of genius guided 
by skill. he expression happily contrasted, and the story well 
told. Of colour,’perhaps, too much. 

No. 192.—Portrait of a Lady. C.C. Ingham, n. a. Lovely, 
quiet, and in the best style of this artist, although not so strikingly 
attractive as some of his previously exhibited beauties. To us it 
appears one of his best. 

0. 195.—Sunset—View of St. Peter's, Rome, taken from a by- 
road, east of the Borghese gardens. Painted by S. F. B. Morse, 
p. N. A. In the possession of P. G, Stuyvesant, Esq. In this pic- 
ture the president of the National Academy of Design has given us 
a specimen of his theory of colouring, founded upon a close study 
of nature, and a learned observation of the works of the older mas- 
ters. The foreground is deep and rich in clear shadows. The dis- 
tant view of St. Peter's and part of the * eternal city,” is a magi- 
cal specimen of perspective 

No. 194.—View of the Highlands from West Point. 
by Lieutenant Eastman, of the United States army. We welcome 
this pupil of an accomplished master (Weir) to his stand among our 
landscape painters 


No. 207.—The Match-Girl. Painted by G. W. Flagg. Among 


the pictures by this artist which may, without figure, be said to en- | 


rich this exhibition, “the Match-Girl” is our favourite. It evinces 
profound study of nature, and a great knowledge of the principles 
as well as practice of the delightful art of which it isa fine specimen. 

No. 209.—Vady and Child. W. Page, x. a 
so highly of this group as of the lady and child exhibited by Mr 
Page last year, and yet it is a fine picture, and reminds us of the 
composition of Lawrence. 

No. 214.—Meeting of Marmion with Lion Herald at Arms. For 
sale. S. Watson. We copy the words “for sale’ from the ca- 
talogue, though we hope, for the honour of our country, that they 
do not now tell the truth. A picture replete with so many beauties, 
and a so high a standing in the art, will reflect credit upon 
the taste of any gentleman whose cabinet it may enrich 
ture has a great number of figures, skilfully grouped, well drawn 
and richly coloured, with great attention to manner and costume. 





We have passed over, unnoticed, many pictures as worthy of at 
tention as those of whose merits we have endeavoured to give an 


idea. Among the younger artists we might (had time and space || 
Vilgus, Fink, and others || termination they have evinced. An instance occurred the other day, which 


allowed) have spoken in praise of Messrs. V 
who already stand prominent, and give promise of future excellence. 

We here take leave of the Clinton-hall exhibition of the year 
1836, as with this number we conclude a volume of the New-York 
Mirror. We congratulate the artists who compose the National 
Academy of Design, apon the general improvement in the fine arts, 


and the increased and increasing attention which the publick pays | 


i| arena oo Oc weenie 


to th® annual exhibition. The institution has struggled through all || 


difficulties by perseverance, and overcome all opposition by the merit 
it has created and by the promulgation of truth. We hope to see 


Painted | 


We do not think 


a 
is pic- 
Chis pic 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We are obliged to“ C. H. B.,” and will avail ourselves of his sketch. — The paper 

entitled Pictures from Life, number two, sees scarcely interest enough 
| for our columns. It1s an excellent groundwork on which to build a pleasing story. 
—** Miserrimus” has adopted a title quite in accordance with the character of his 
production.—As sa of our subscribers are in the hatnt of sending us 
their numbers, at the end of the volume, to be bound, we are under the necessity 
of informing them, that the price of binding is one dollar per volume, beg the 
price charged us by the binder. 
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remarks of all the papers upon the late weather. By putting a few of them 
together, our readers will perceive how much they might be amused by a 
| comparison of its effect upon various minds. For example, the Gloucester 
| (Massachusetts) Telegraph, gravely says, ** that man must be a philosopher 
I and a good christian who has preserved an upruffled temper during the last 
|| eighteen days.” Another eastern paper takes another view of the affair and 
| moralizes thus 

| “Men are always compared to the wind, or to the weathercock, whose 
| 


| The weather.—It would form a curious collection if we could have ali the 


direction is governed by the wind. However correct and apposite the figure 
may once have been, it seems likely to be so no longer. The needle points 
not more truly to the pole, than has the vane to the east, for a length of 
time so great, that our memory hardly runneth to the contrary. During this 
stability of the elements, how often have not men changed their opinions! 
| How many, swayed by interest or passion, have veered and fluctuated and 
turned and twisted—one day showing one face, and the next day another, 
thus manifesting an incertitude of thought and action, to which the fickle- 
ness of the wind bears scarcely a comparison. The ever-varying opinions 
of men are less constant than even the wind, which, we are told, bioweth 
where it listeth.” . 

| But the Boston Morning Post looks on the affair in a very different light. 
|| It represents the devil as being annoyed at some fine days, and calling upon 
the east wind to do hima favour. The following is the dialogue between 
|| the Devil and the east wind : 


| Deril.—Do you notice things below ? 

East Wind.—Yes. 

Devil.—_How mortals chirp and dance, and enjoy life—and talk of spring, 
and cull flowers! \ 

East Wind.—Yes— 
| Devil.—And how the beasts look glad, and the birds sing, and haw the 
| trees seem to rejoice, and how even the low grass seems to look ™~: 


| 
| 


} 





| smile? 
| Kast Wind.—Well— 
Devil.—To me it’s al! galling—vexatious—tormenting ? 

| East Wind.—And what would you have! 
| Devil.—Your vocation. Have you stock on hands '—of the real raw, ge- 
nuine, pure New-England ——y | ? 

East Wind.—Pienty. Never had better. Dosed lately a Southerner. It 
|| worked well. He writhed like a “ being” skinned ee). He neither eat, drank, 
| or slept. He raved, chattered, swore. Fire, blankets, furs, were of no 
|} avail. The chill was complete. He was ail but mad. 

Devil.—Good. The same as you plied Hall, the traveller, with. 

East Wind —Some time ago! I remember—ha' ha' ha! The same. 

That was true! 
| Devil.—Ay, grand. 
| rated completely. And he put it in his book' He'll never forget it. 
severe, piercing. 

East Wind.—Devilish—pardon the word—it’s so apt. 

Devil.—Well, can you furnish me more of the same !? 

East Wind.—Yes. How much! 

Devil.—Say a full ten-day dose. Have it strong, penetrating, efficient, and 
make it tell. 

East Wind.—Ay. 

Devil.—And produce blues, colds, agues, rheumaticks; and make the 


men cross; women fretful ; politicians, mad; dandies, sour ; belles, impa- 
tient; creation, sad ; and the times out of joint. 

East Wind.—I will try. 

But the Boston Courier reverses the picture, and comes out, at last, thus 
exulting in the triumph over both the East Wind and the Devil. 


“The sun rose in splendour yesterdy morning, and the wind, which was 
| from the southwest, was mild and delightful—perhaps the more so, by con- 
|| trast with the eighteen-day north-easter by which it was preceded. Vegeta- 
| tion took a start, and one could perceive the change distinctly, from morn- 

ing to evening. Nevtgetion also took a start. The Mercantile of last even- 
ing, says :—Our harbour presented a grand spectacle early this morning— 
|| upwards of three hundred and fifty sail of vessels, that have been detained by 
easterly winds, took their departure from the upper and lower harbours, 
with a fine westerly breeze. At half-past nine o’clock, every outlet was 
literally crowded with vessels of all sizes and descriptions, presenting to the 


} 
| 
| 


How I did chuckle! The pimp was levened, satu- 
It was 








i} 
| 
| 


|| panorama’ has not been witnessed in our harbour for many years.” 








'] 
|| The Astor House.—We are surprised to find this spacious establishment 
| disfigured by the signs of the merchants and tradesmen who have leased the 
The bad taste of the occupants, in putting up signs without 
any uniformity of shape and size, is the subject of universal remark, and se- 
| veral of our correspondents are quite eloquent about the matter. There are 
a number of suggestions on our desk respecting the arrangements internal 
|| and otherwise of this house, which we, perhaps, might as well notice, as 
the communications themselves, if severally inserted, would occnpy more 
space than we are willing to afford. In the first place, “ E Pluribus Unum” 


} ground story 


awnings and posts be adopted; and, in the second, Censor thinks that the 
sidewalk should be studded with a “ regiment” of gas lamps, all of a “ uni. 
form” pattern. Both plans are good ones unquestionably, but we have no 
doubt that the merchants and tradesmen aforesaid, will manage these affairs 
|| pretty much after the manner of the signs, and make them as dissimilar as 


their tastes and fancies. This is the way in New-York—* Every one for him- | 


self, and nothing for the city.” One more hint, and we wind up our pa- 

ragraph. A waggish friend writes us, under the signature of Minotaur, that 

he was very nearly being lost in the labyrinth of windings, turnings, twist- 

ings and intricacies of the various passages, subterraneous and otherwise, 

and is desirous that a map or plan of the interiour be forthwith made and 
framed for the accommodation of visiters. 





American enterprise.—The enterprise and energy which our fellow-citizens 


bring mmtoe play, when they settle themselves steadily to attain an object, 
is altogether wonderful, and their success has been proportionate to the de- 


is as worthy of being recorded as any of the national exploits in arms. It 


| having been deemed advisable by the Harpers to hurry forward the publica- | 
|| tion of a work which they contemplated issuing, an edition was stereotyped, | 


| printed, bound and published in thirty-six hours from the time it was taken 


|| in hand! The work in question was the Tales of the Woods, and this instance 


| of despatch is unprecedented in the annals of American typography. 


A debutante.—Miss Eveline Cowan made her first appearance before the 


I publick at M. Halma’s concert at Niblo’s, on Monday week, and was warmly 


welcomed by a numerous and respectable company. She has since sang two 


the schools of the academy established in a suitable building, the |! or three times, and, we have no doubt, will become an established favourite, 
as her voice is strong and sweet, and she sings with much taste and feeling. 


The Boston Pearl.—This agreeable miscellany of light and graceful litera- 

| ture has changed its form from the quarto to the folio size. It continues 

| under the same editorial management, and, of course, with the same claims 
to the notice and support of the reading publick. 


property of the members, and an ornament to our city. 


A few days will close the season of exhibitions for this year. | 
West's great picture of Death on the Pale Horse, will be removed | 


to its permanent place in Philadelphia ; and the brilliant constellation 
now at Cliuton-hall will be scattered never to meet again. 








eye a most beautiful and picturesque appearance. Such a splendid *‘ moving | 
’ 


recommends that a reguiar system in the height, colour, and figure of the j 
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|| Theatrical on dits.—Finn, the manager, actor, author and punster, has finish- 

| ed his season of acting management for Caldwell, at New-Orleans, and is 
now travelling in his own character ; for the last Louisville papers mention 
his arrival at the latter place, and give a long, humorous epistle of his to 
Captain Dunn of the boat which conveyed him up the Mississippi and Ohio, 
wherein he does pun poor Captain Dunn most pertinaciously. He wishes 
the captain ‘“‘a bigger steamer,” one of those that they in Kentucky call 
“a screamer ;” “a ra’al horse, of full one thousand ton ;” and that the 

|| aforesaid horse should, of all others, “be a dun.” He jokes Captain Dunn 
upon the necessity for his “ sto»ping” when he meets “ upon the river banks 
a run,” and wishes General Jackson would put “one of his vetees” upon 
the introduction of moschetoes, between those national banks; and then 
thinks Captain Dunn proves himself a military captain and worthy of the 
great general’s patronage, because all along those banks he keeps up such a 

| constant firing.” It is not in every case that the gentlemen of the drama, 
especially afler a season of theatrical management, can venture to be so 
merry about the name of Dunn, and we should infer from the Spirit of this 
effusion, that Mr. Finn has done very well this season at New-Orleans. By 
the last news from Boston, he is there, we see ; and Mr. Walter, of the 
Transcript, is, in consequence, “ anticipating fun.” 

Booth is playing pranks and tragedy alternately at Philadelphia ; the Wan- 
dering Piper is at Balt.more, and the Blind Harper is at Reading. Celeste 
has been at Baltimore, and on her benefit made the following speech to the 
applauding audience : 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—The actress of the fabled scene ts actress 
here no more—lI stand before you a devoted, grateful woman, unable to ex- 
press my gratitude for all the kindness which has been extended toward 

| me, but which, while memory holds, can never be forgotten. Years have 
passed since first the wanderer from other climes found from you a wel- 
come and a home ; yet, success still crowns her efforts throughout this cho- 
sen land, where liberty hath made her home, and hospitality her dwelling- 
place. Your favour, your approval, has made me what] am. Your coun- 
try now is mine—this is my home. I am an American—this my declaration 
of independence.” 

| The only theatre that has opened for some time past in the Canadas, has 
been a private affair of the non-commissioned officers and privates of the gar- 
rison, in the barrack-yard at Montreal. Many attempts have been made to 
secure respectable audiences at what they call the Theatre Royal there— 
but all who have tried the experiment have lost money, as, after the first 

|| night or two, the attendance is scanty and precarious, the play-going portion 

| of the publick being small from the circumstance of the majority of the in- 

| habitants being Canadians, and their priests anathematizing plays, theatres, 
interludes, and all amusements of that nature. We perceive that an effort 
is again about to be made this season, and that the theatres both at Quebec 
and Montreal are to be opened for a summez campaign, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Ward, who promises our Canadian neighbours the attractions 
of Celeste, Reeve, Miss Jarman, Abbott and Cline, the rope-dancer. 

The theatres have so long lived upon lions, (for the smallest star, now-a- 
days, considers himself a very great lion,) that the lions are now turning 
the tables, and mean to live upon theatres. The proprietors of the Zoological 
Institute have long since united a circus with their show, and are now 
bringing around again the old times when Thespis began the stage ina cart ; 
they are establishing a circuit of playhouses, called the Lion Theatres, in 
which lions will be the natural growth of the places, and not merely the lions 

| of anight. We hear of a Lion Theatre in Boston; one at Lowell, Massa- 
|, chusetts ; one at Providence, Rhode Island ; and ere long, no doubt, we shall 
have ail the regular theatres afraid to venture forth, and exclaiming—* there 
is a Lion in the way 


|| Tables d Hote in New-York.—The rapidity with which the gentlemen of 
|. this country who sojourn at hotels hurry to the dinner-table, has often been 
the theme of remark by both Americans and foreigners. The former reason 
upon it among themselves, but have not been able to deduce _a satisfactory 
reason for the impetuous hurry, and the headlong avidity with which they 
rush to their appointed seat, and commence the work of mastication and 
degiutition. The latter notice it in their books of travels, and other crudities, 
which they carry home with them in the shape of anecdotes and stories 
with which to tickle the ribs of Mr. Bull, and by which to prove to him how 
|| vastly superiour he is in refinement and manners to his transatlantick pro- 
geny. This habit certainly does not arise from hunger, as the quickest 
eaters are the easiest satisfied, and they generally rise from their repast, 
before some of the company have fairly commenced theirs. It cannot be 
from any suspicion that the jarder of the host is not well supplied, as the idea 
could not for a moment exist in this land of plenty, where nature pours her 
gifts with liberal hand, and the table @hote of an hotel is supplied as sump- 
tuously and delicately as a lordly or a princely board. From what causes, 
then, can it happen that American gentlemen should be transported at the 
|| sound of that focsin of the soul, the dinner-bell, and hurry away from the ta- 
ble with the same vivacity and impatience that they approached’ Is it that 
|| the task of eating is an unpleasant one, and that their philosophy disdains 
the imputation of being moved by culinary enjoyments, and repudiates 
Upon this question we have long and painfully pon- 





the empire of zppetite’ 
dered, and the result of our cogitation is, that about one half of the diners 
' eat hastily to get back to their business avocations, while the other moiety 
rival their neighbours in the velocity of their operations to stand with a 
cigar in their mouths on the hotel steps, to gaze and philosophize upon the 
And surely no where could a more fruitful theme be pre- 





passing throng! 
sented to a meditative and fanciful mind than the thousands who are con- 
stantly passing between the City-hotel and the American. The beau, the 
belle, the merchant and the scholar, the poet, the editor, the Wall-street 
broker, ladies to meet their lovers, and tradesmen running to the bank to 
meet their notes—every passion, feeling and emotion, may be seen in the 
faces, gestures, and gait of the myriads who pass—and after having once 
enjoyed this treat, you will no longer be astonished that gentlemen should 
hurry from the table, and scrutinize the grand and moving pageant of human 
| nature in one of its most expressive and striking panoramas. 





Landing in small boats.—A week or two ago we made some observations 
on the danger and inconvenience to the aged and the heipless by the practice 
adopted by the steqpboats, of landing their passengers at their intermediate 
landing-places in small boats. We perceive that the North River Steamboat 
Company have discontinued this perilohs process, and that they have built a 
commodious and secure floating-dock at the West Point landing, by which 

| all the inconveniences formerly pointed out and enlarged upon, will be ob- 
viated. We trust the Newburgh boats will follow this example, and that no 


|| such accidents as we witnessed on board the Highlander, will again occur. 





Another theatre.—A neat little summer theatre is nearly completed at 
Vauxhall Gardens, in the Bowery, where a suitable company of comedians 
has been engaged for the performance of vaudevilles and other light and 

| pleasant pieces, on the plan of Vauxhall in London. The theatre will be 
larger than the Franklin, and the stage under the direction of a competent 
|| person. A select and extensive orchestra has been engaged, and we have 
no doubt but the plan will succeed to the entire satisfaction of its projec- 
tor. This establishment, combined with the garden, will comprise ag invit- 

| ing rural retreat after the cares and business of the day. 





Water.—“ An old citizen” wishes to know what progress the water com. 
| missioners are making in the conveyance of the Croton river to the streets 
| of this unhappy city! ‘ He pauses for a reply,” he says—so do we. 


|| [> Agents and subscribers, in arrears to the establishment of the New- 
|| York Mirror, will oblige us by making an immediate settlement of their re- 
spective accounts. 
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|Oh! darkly, deeply, beautifully blue—Byron- 119 
‘Oh! dark is the spell 403 
1Oh ! tell me not that life is dregs-~7. Moore 128 
|Oh! Mary, why send’st thou this flower—— 152 
Oh! ye, whose hours—- —————-... 152 
Oh! who would flee—Geo. D. Strong--—--~ 155 
Oh! who can tell the brokenh d 224 
Oh! there are evil moments in our life—-—- 224 
Oh! the days that are gone by 230 
O’er the city’s hum *————_---—--—- 3 
Oh! pale, pale now-—Robert Burns-—-—-- 253 
Once on atime—E. L. Bulwer------___. 286 
One eve of beauty when the sun-—--—-----_ 323 
Oh! the merry May has pleasant hours-—---- 359 
Of all tales "tis the saddest—Lord Byron—— 379 
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